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THE EDITORS’ NOTES 


e Every January, from the feast of St. Peter’s Chair on 
h 18th to the feast of St. Paul’s conversion on the 
a h, Catholics and members of other Christian churches 
hroughout the world offer eight days of prayer for the 
t union of all Christians now separated by schism and 
divided by theological differences and for the conversion 
of non-Christians. Besides the current Communist repres- 
sion of religion which has isolated and divided Christians 
physically, the situation is complicated by traditions of 
i itterness and mutual distrust rooted in memories of old 
Mnjuries to national pride, of harsh words exchanged, of 
1 jolent persecution and the more subtle pressures of 
Digotry and prejudice. 
To begin healing through common prayer the scandal 
f nd tragedy of Christian division, the Church Unity 
(Octave was started by Father Paul Watson, an Anglican 
t igious who later became a Catholic. The custom was 
Dlessed and encouraged by Pius X and succeeding Popes, 
Hncluding most recently, Pope John XXIII who in his first 
/public address expressed his concern for Christian unity. 
“With fervent fatherly love,” he said, “we embrace the 
Universal Church, the Eastern and the Western alike. 
And to all who are separated from the Apostolic See . . . 
we open our heart and extend our arms.” 


To help toward the understanding needed for Christian 
“unity, JUBILEE presents a special section (beginning page 
%6) on some problems of a disunited Christendom. One 
of the most sensitive areas is the Orthodox Church now 
“split into a number of national units, several of which 
“are the predominant churches of Soviet satellite nations. 

Because they are national churches, they are more easily 
handled by the communist states than are the Catholic 
"churches of these countries. In this issue JUBILEE exam- 
| ines two aspects of Orthodox Christianity, one a picture 
| @ssay on its life in Moldavia, a remote area of Romania, 


the other on the Russian monk and his spiritual life. 


q The Orthodox are the only Christians now tolerated in 


Romania; the 250-year-old Byzantine-rite Catholic church 
was suppressed along with Protestants and Latin-rite 
Catholics in 1948. The remnants of this once-flourishing 
Eastern rite church consists of seventeen U. S. parishes, 
which recently commemorated the tenth anniversary of 
their suppression with a concelebration of the liturgy and 
a banquet in Youngstown, Ohio. 

Also in this special section is an essay on the life and 
thought of John Wesley, founder of one of the most in- 
fluential and dynamic of all Protestant groups. Though 
Wesley was a member of the Church of England, his 
followers are known as Methodists. The author of the 
article is John Todd, a Catholic layman well known for 
his ecumenical interests, an editor of a London publishing 
house, and a frequent contributor to Downside Review, 
the distinguished periodical published by the Benedictines 
at Cambridge. 

COMING IN JUBILEE: A dramatic report in pictures and 
text on the successes and sorrows of the Church in the 
South in the face of “massive opposition” to integration 
below the Mason-Dixon line. 

® A picture essay on New York’s Irish, showing the cus- 
toms, life and achievement of this special section of the 
New York Church. 

® Baptismal robes: notes and patterns for an essential 
item in the proper celebration of the rite. 

®& A photographic report on how the Montessori educa- 
tional method is used to teach Christian doctrine and to 
prepare for First Communion. 

®& An article by a priest on a new way of helping the 
blind. 

& A pictorial report on a missionary’s work in the 
South Seas. 

® A father writes about the problem of the Catholic 
child in a secular school. 

& Church History: the next installment in JUBILEE’s 
series will be the Middle Ages. 





JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1959 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
| feserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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THE DARK AGES 

I read with interest your November 1958, 
issue which contained an article concern- 
ing the Holy Roman Empire. 

While appreciating the recitation of 
the historical events contained in that 
article, I feel that the author does an in- 
justice to the Church. Concededly, these 
were turbulent times from the end of the 
Dark Ages to the Hildebrandine Restora- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Church was not 
shorn of pious faithful and _ illustrious 
clerics. True, the author points to Cluny 
with great pride, and rightfully so. Yet, it 
is unreasonable to believe that in all Chris- 
tendom, Cluny alone championed the prac- 
tical adherence to the tenets of our religion. 

I do not desire to be critical of the au- 
thor, but I do feel that Catholic scholarship 
has not been very distinguished. We often 
mouth the historical inaccuracies and half- 
truths uttered by non-Catholic writers. The 
same applies to the decisive years preced- 
ing the so-called Reformation. It is only in 
comparatively recent times that we have 
learned of the noble work performed by 
such organizations as the Oratory of Divine 
Love and other groups which promoted 
zealously the cause of Christ during that 
vital era. 

While there is no necessity of denying 
the unfortunate decadence which charac- 
terized certain areas of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment in the aforementioned times and 
while we realize that the infallibility of 
Church is not effected by these aberra- 
tions, we should nevertheless attempt to 
produce a more vibrant Catholic Scholar- 
ship which will describe the good which 
certainly must have existed in those times. 
The author of the article referred to 
claims that the popularity of the Crusades 
was indicative of the high esteem in which 
the faithful regarded the Papacy. Yet, one 
would never derive this conclusion from 
his preliminary description of ecclesiasti- 
cal improprieties. 

Concluding, cannot we hope that Cath- 
olic historians will make a more diligent 
attempt to explore more fully the pulse of 
these hectic times, dig out some goodness 
which must have existed, and not taint all 
of Christendom with the errors of a few. 

Vincent J. FERRARI 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


® The available source material has 
led both Catholic and non-Catholic his- 
torians to the conclusions that the 
“Dark Ages” deserve their title. yusi- 
LEE’S article acknowledged the piety of 
the masses, but was focussed primarily 
on the attempts of saintly churchmen 
to free the Church and the papacy of 
secular control. The first historians to 
record the corruption, superstition and 
abuse of the Church were themselves 
Catholic and witnesses to the condition 
of their times.—Ep. 


THE ARAB CHRISTIAN 

Concerning your “Report from the Sudan” 
in December’s issue, certain statements 
need to be commented upon. Miss Louis 
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Letters to the editor 


writes: 

“One of the most tragic aspects of life 
in the north is the appalling ignorance of 
the Arabic-speaking Christians... . In north 
Sudan it should be the Arabic-speaking lay 
Christian rather than the European priest, 
who gives the true example of Christian 
life. But rather than assist the foreign mis- 
sionary, the Arabic-speaking Christian often 
makes his work more difficult by simply 
being very lax.” 

May I remind Miss Louis, that we must 
thank God that these Arabic-speaking 
Christians are still Christians despite cen- 
turies of persecutions and attempts to 
assimilate them into the Moslem masses. | 
remind the European priest that back in 
Europe, where the above problems have 
not existed, that many Christians are lax. 
Let us not negatively criticize these Eastern 
Christians without positively trying to 
adapt our cultural mentality to theirs. The 
European priest should learn more of the 
vernacular language and fit himself into 
the customs of these people. (The Little 
Brothers of Jesus have done this admir- 
ably.) Then the European priest will be 
able to teach these people adequately and 
be one of them. The excessive juridical 
spirit of some of the European priests is 
foreign and even opposed to the mentality 
of these Eastern Christians. Missionary 
schools accentuating a European language 
and culture often turn out students es- 
tranged from their own milieu. Pseudo- 
Gothic churches built in the heart of Arab 
quarters certainly do not reflect a mission- 
ary spirit of adaptation. Training little 
Arab altar boys to repeat Latin phrases 
like parrots likewise betrays a lack of psy- 
chology. Speaking of a native clergy—and 
we recognize the need of such a clergy— 
some of these priests dressed in their but- 
toned European soutanes are not native as 
far as mentality is concerned. They came 
back from European seminaries thoroughly 
imbued with European superiority. Thank 
God that many, despite their training, re- 
turn retaining the personalities of their 
countries of origin and working in humble 
love to teach Catholic dogma and morals 
without imposing on their flocks a veneer 
of Latinization. 

This whole question boils down to “ex- 
pression of faith” which is a matter of rite. 
People must be allowed to express their 
Catholic faith according to their culture 
and mentality. 

Rev. ALLEN MALoor 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE PSALMS VS. JAZZ (cont.) 

I had the pleasure last night, for the sec- 
ond time in my life, of hearing John Red- 
mond sing some of his songs. It brought to 
mind your recent article, King David and 
Tin Pan Alley [October, 1958], and I 
found myself mentally objecting to the in- 
ference that there was no comparison be- 
tween the two, although I do not mean Tin 
Pan Alley per se. 

Granted, King David’s songs were in- 
spired, but they were written for his people 
to instil the truths of their faith and surely 
Mr. Redmond’s talents were given him by 
God and he is using them, I suspect at 


great personal sacrifice, to instil the basic 
truths of His Church into young minds, jp 
a way sure to impress itself on those minds 
and remain there. 

Mr. Redmond’s is a sincere apostolate 
and who is to know or guess its effective. 
ness in individual lives now and in many 
years to come. Culturally perhaps, there js 
a great difference, but in the hearts and 
minds of the children singing these songs 
truth is truth. 

Masec,H. Lamperr 
Maywood, N. J. 


Does “Why Do We Tip Our Hat to a 
Priest” have a second stanza? In the first, 
or whatever it is, the engine of the author's 
invention seems to be hauling a long string 
of empties. You don’t have to be a priest 
to baptize people, not even to “counsel and 
guide” them. And there’s no mention of the 
central function of the priesthood, which is 
celebrating Mass, or of other functions 
inseparable from the priesthood such as 
pronouncing absolution. I suppose only a 
priest can “bless . . . at marriage,” but 
that detail in the text hasn’t got much 
company. 

Forget all about the “imprimatur on 
taste” (which I would gladly deny “Why 
Do We Tip”); how did this song even get 
the plain, old-fashioned kind of imprima- 
tur? 

CHARLES FRAKER, Jk 
Cambridge, Mass. 


@ A further discussion, by a_ noted 
musicologist, of the Gelineau psalms, 
the Redmond songs and other music 
will appear in the February JUBILEE. 

—Ep. 
THE SLUMS 


Thanks to JUBILEE for showing the action 
of large cities toward slums without re- 
gard toward institutions for the poor in 
the article, “Eviction” by Dorothy Day 
(November 1958). I am happy someone 
will tell the people how unjust the city is 
for condemning the slums for their poverty 
and not looking at the good some people 
do in them. I won!d think some civic ad- 
justment would be made to help the people 
who help the poor. 

JEROME SCHMITT 

Cold Springs, Minn. 


In reading your November issue I was forci- 
bly struck by the contrast between the 
amounts of money Catholics make available 
for foundling babies and for the wretched 
and miserable people of our slums. Babies 
can be used to elicit a sentimental per- 
suasion towards soap, facial tissue, insur- 
ance and (it appears) some forms of chari- 
ty as well. The poor and the unfortunate 
are less well washed and do not make such 
good advertising copy. The result is that 
the Foundling Hospital has ten millions to 
spend on a building of monumental ugli- 
ness that gives care to less than three hun- 
dred mothers and children at a time. At 
this rate of efficiency (more than $30,000 
per soul) I could wish that the building 
could have been built for 299 and Dorothy 
Day given the chance to help God’s poor 
who are still with us. 

J. KELiy 

New York, N. Y. 
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New Books for 
the New Year 





TO OTHER TOWNS 
A Life of Blessed Peter Favre 


By William V. Bangert, S.J. A glowing 
account of the life of Blessed Peter 
Favre, the genial priest who was an as- 
sociate of St. Ignatius in the formation 
of the Society of Jesus. $4. 


THE MASS THROUGH 
THE YEAR 


Volume I: Advent to Palm Sunday 


By Dame Aemiliana Loehr, Translated 
by I. T. Hale. The Masses of each Sun- 
day, as well as the week days of Lent, 
are explained from the texts the Church 
herself has given to each. Excellent 
meditation material on the liturgy for 
priests, religious and laity. $4.50 


A HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


Volume IV: Descartes to Leibniz 


By Frederick Copleston, S.J. The author 
brings to this volume his customary high 
style of scholarship and _ intellectual 
sympathy. He discusses Descartes, Pas- 
cal, Malebranche, Spinoza, and Leibniz 
and deals with the great rationalist sys- 
tems of philosophy on the European 
Continent in the pre-Kantian er 


YOUTH BEFORE GOD 


Prayers and Thoughts 


Prepared by William L. Kelly, S.J. A 
prayerbook for young people contain- 
ing prayers, meditations and instruc- 
tions intended to develop a true interior 
life. $3.50 


YOUR OTHER SELF 


By Canon Jean Vieujean, Translated by 
Richard E. Cross. An appeal to all 
Christians to follow Christ’s command 
to love our neighbor as ourself. The 
book gives specific and practical meth- 
ods for broadening fraternal charity and 
love. $3.00 


FIRST STEPS TO 
SANCTITY 


By Rev. Albert J. Shamon. A clear and 
well-defined program of activity for the 
beginner in the spiritual life. The earnest 
soul is encouraged to go slowly, one 
step at a time, and to take full ad- 
vantage of the many means which the 
Church gives us. $2.75 
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Mayor Anthony presents the “Policeman’s Policeman” plaque to Chester A. Schiffler; this is an award Anthony instituted. 
% Paralyzed soon after election, the Mayor nevertheless keeps a busy schedule of banquets, meetings and conventions. 


MAYOR ANTHONY 4 parapiegic mayor 


helps reform a stricken Pennsylvania town 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY CHARLES HARBUTT 


| Three years ago, voters in traditionally Republican 
Altoona, Pa. surprised themselves by electing a stocky, 
49-year-old Democrat as mayor. But his election was not 
he only surprise Robert W. Anthony was to give his town. 
Used to lethargic city governments, the town has watched 
e mayor attempt long needed reforms. 
| Altoona boomed in 1849 when the Pennsy]- 
ia Railroad bought up farm land for shops, 
ind built the famous Horseshoe Curve. On 
me side of the shops, the town crawled up 
he sides of steep hills; on the other it 
ipawned rows of workers homes now grimy 
and lice-infested. Railroad tracks cut the town 
in half like a river, making entrance to the 
Pusiness district difficult because of narrow 
ilverts and congested, hilly streets. Railroad 
bmination also inhibited Altoona’s trade unionism 
arly unions were company controlled and a tradition 
of ineffectiveness persists) and politics (foremen told 
Workers how to vote). The city, a conservative strong- 
old, has refused Federal aid either because of its 
“socialism” or because Republican politicians refused to 
@ccept money from Democratic national administrations, 
Since the war. Altoona has been devastated by the rail- 


ia’s Mayor Anthony looks over 
h slated for clearance. 


road’s decline; jobs have dwindled from 14,000 to 2,600. 
Always a victim of surplus labor pooling (many skilled 
workers are needed in busy seasons; few in slack), Al- 
toona was recently designated in Congress as “acutely 
critical” because of its chronic unemployment. 

Shortly after his election, the Mayor was 
paralyzed by a gradually worsening muscu- 
lar failure which had caused his collapse the 
night before. Betting in town was that he 
would be unable to appear for his inaugura- 
tion. But the mayor did appear and since 
then his administration has been marked by 
a far-sighted approach to the city’s problems. 

The most pressing need was the city bus 
system. Privately owned, the company an- 
nounced it would drop the unprofitable bus- 

line and retain only a money-making electric company, 
thus leaving the city without service, even during winter 
months when the steep streets are impassable for many 
cars. When no private companies solicited would take 
over the line, the mayor campaigned for and got a city 
transit authority. Although many conservative business- 
men condemned his “socialism,” most Altoona shopkeep- 
ers now applaud Mayor Anthony’s decision. 











Altoona problems: unemployment & labor 


The James Wineland family has suffered through two years 
unemployment. Here Mrs. Wineland, who is pregnant, plays 
with three of her eight children. Mr. Wineland occasionally 


“Faith in God’s generosity’ 
- y 


Concurrent with the transportation crisis Mayor Anthon ; 
turned to city housing. Although fifteen per cent of / d 
toona’s homes are substandard, city authorities have nevep 
applied for federal housing funds, “But I’m not tog 
proud to take money from the Republicans,” the mayor! 
chuckles. A former dump which separated two Altoona’ 
sections is now being prepared for 500 low-cost housing: 
units. Although 4,500 units are needed, the mayor feels 
starting small will help train personnel for future projects,” 
and space out the jobs created by construction work. 

The mayor’s most dramatic project for the city is still, 
in the planning stages. It calls for transplanting the cur) 
rent business district from its current hilly position to ree 
place the slum across the track with a unique, inside-town | 
shopping plaza with parks and a cultural center. The large | 
buildings in the current commercial district will be con: 
verted into warehouses to capitalize on the town’s central 
position for Pennsylvania markets. A thruway will be 
built from the main highway into the plaza giving shop | 
pers easy access to the stores. He hopes this boost to the | 
economy will help diversify the town’s industry and lessen | 
its dependence on the railroad. “We can’t patch on the 
past any more,” the mayor explains. “This plan is most 
unusual, but would be the answer fifty years from now.” 

Born near Altoona’s Gospel Hill (from which the entire 3 


finds some work on city projects. town can be seen), Mayor Anthony has never moved out | 
of Cathedral parish, although his family has outgrown” 
three homes. The father of twelve children ranging in age” 
from two to 21, Mayor Anthony feels he has learned in-7 
valuable lessons from having a large family. “For one,” 
you are forced to have great faith in God’s generosity, : 
for scholarships and other such things,” he says. “You | 
also learn to be humble, to accept charity from your | 
friends. ‘Then too, before I had the disability, I always 4 
thought children were totally dependent on their father. | 
Now I see how much I’ve always depended on them.” 
Although mostly recovered from his paralysis, the 
mayor has had to give up his law practice to keep his 
self-appointed schedule. Working at the city hall from] 
nine to one, he holds meetings with councilmen, sees re-= 
porters and petitioners, works on his projects. Home for | 
lunch, he spends the afternoon in his living-room office. q 
Most evenings he must attend a dinner or speak at a meel-7 
ing. “I eat so much turkey, I can’t bring myself to look ’ 
one in the eye,” he quips. A local resident describes him 
as “humble enough to talk to or meet anyone, to attend 
any gathering.” 4 


Mayor Anthony’s political philosophy is simple: “AJ 


ee ' great Democrat I once met told me there are three kinds 7 
AFL-CIO secretary Lawrence Schrenk is worried about 
industries recently brought in by Altoona Enierprises, 
an industrial development committee. Although the jobs 
were sorely needed, nearly half the companies are 
unorganized and the average weekly pay is only. $64. 


of office-holders: some find an issue and ride it to death § 
to hide their own inabilities; others just do what the job 7 
requires, but the third use their time in office to make a 
real contribution to the people. I try to be the last kind.” 
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The mayor calls councilmen to a weekly meeting to discuss traffic problems. “Cars more than any other factor give cities trouble,” 
the mayor says; when the auto became popular, residents moved to the suburbs, city tax revenues fell and neighborhoods degenerated; | 
the city must constantly pay to build new roads, eliminate bottlenecks and create parking space. 
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Letting an Altoona mirror reporter (foreground) listen in, Mayor Anthony confers with police chief Vaul Rouzer. 
The mayor prides himself on his press relations. Unlike many small U. S. cities, Altoona has no press blackout. The mayor gives 
complete off-the-record briefings on all major city projects and the reporters have never violated this confidence. 
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Getting ready to go out, Mayor Anthony is helped by 
one of his sons, who replaces his slippers with 

shoes. Unable to move about unaided, he relies 
heavily on his family, especially on his eldest son, 
who has given up the chance for college to help 

his father. 


On his one weekly social outing—at the 
Jewish community center for bridge—Mayor 
Anthony raises his hand as his wife calls 
out team members for a contract bridge club 
the mayor directs. 
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A ping-pong table in the dining-room just fits the family for 
dinner. The Anthonys manage to get together on rare 
occasions; the mayor must frequently eat out. One Anthony 
girl is at college, two boys are on the high school football 
teams and the eldest son is a construction worker. 





















Every night that he can, Mayor Anthony hears his 
children’s lessons; here he pauses to kiss one 
of his younger sons good night. 


At seven each evening, the Anthony family kneels 
around the mayor’s bed for the rosary, which is 
led by a different child each week. . . . (BELOW) 
After the children are in bed, Mrs. Anthony goes 
over her accounts while the mayor takes a late 
phone call from one of his staff. 
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Under Mexican law these boys are going to jail.., 





... their only hope— 
FATHER WASSON’S 
“HOUSE OF LOVE’”’ 


Father Wasson talks to 
a boy in prison. 








NE DAY in 1954 a young Ameri- 
: = can priest hurried to the city jail 



























,of Cuernavaca, one of Mexico’s most 
shionable resort towns. He had 
m notified by telephone that the 
"police had caught the thief who 
had been pilfering money from his 
rch. A policeman took him to the 
il and smiled: “There is your poor- 
‘box robber, Padre!” 
| Father William Wasson, formerly 
; of Phoenix, Arizona, was surprised 
_§ wo see the criminal: a small boy, 
| huddled in inconsolable misery be- 
‘tween adult lawbreakers and _ per- 
_verts. He asked to speak to the judge. 
| The judge had seen many such 
_cases. “There is no alternative; we 
“have no separate prisons for minors 
|—and since the boy is alone and 
/abandoned there is nobody in whose 
“custody I could parole him. We have 
a lot of children in jails—some for 
“committing felonies, others simply 
because there is no other place for 
them to go. 
| “Will you entrust him to me?” 
asked Father Wasson, and with those 
yp words stumbled onto what was 
be his second vocation. He put 
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Classes, taught by a volunteer, are held each afternoon 
in arithmetic, music, carpentry, English and ceramics. 


his arm around the trembling should- 
ers of the boy, and took him away 
from the jail. 

As a child, Father Wasson had 
been taken by his father every Sun- 
day to the local reform school to 
pick up a small group of Catholic 
boys and take them to Mass. “I 
learned then,” says Father Wasson, 
“that they weren't very different 
from myself or my friends.” 

Later, when he had entered the 
Benedictine’s Immaculate Conception 
Seminary, his interest in underpriv- 
ileged children and juvenile delin- 
quents continued: he took courses 
in sociology and criminology, ac- 
companied a chaplain on visits to 
reform schools and juvenile prisons, 
and later on worked with parole 
officers. 

Shortly before he was to receive 
Holy Orders, he went to Mexico on 
a two-week vacation—a trip from 
which he was never to return for any 
length of time: he fell seriously ill, 
was told that he would have to re- 
main in the uniformly moderate cli- 
mate of Mexico, and much worse, 
that his physical condition would 





make it impossible for him to be 
ordained... . 

All his plans seemed shattered; 
but Bill Wasson, at 25, was still de- 
termined to serve the Lord as well 
as he could. As soon as his health 
improved, he took up what he con- 
sidered “limited activities”: studying 
for a degree in psychology at Mexi- 
co’s National University, teaching 
criminology and sociology at Mexico 
City College, taking classes there in 
Mexican History and in Spanish, 
devising and teaching a course in 
Pastoral Spanish, counselling at the 
local American High School, and 
trying to organize—and being in 
large measure responsible for the 
founding of—a vitally needed School 
of Nursing. 

Despite this rigorous schedule, 
Bill Wasson recovered sufficiently to 
kneel before Bishop Sergio Mendez 
Arceo of Cuernavaca on Pentecost 
Sunday.in 1954, and take his long- 
delayed vows. 

It was just about a week after his 
ordination that Padre Guillermo, as 
he is called in Mexico, brought the 
little thief to the small hotel where 


The boys help in chores at Casa Hogar. This boy is 
making tortillas for the frugal evening meal. 












he lived. He was not quite certain 
what to do next, but knew he had 
run into a serious problem. 

The next morning, a friend who 
had heard of the incident, gave 
Padre Guillermo the keys to an old 
vacant house on which he had paid 
a month’s rent. 

They moved in: Father Wasson, 
his new charge, and Leonardo Osorio, 


an eighteen year old employee of 
the hotel, who simply decided to 
follow el padre and to help him, and 


who still is one of the strong sup- 
porters of the Casa Hogar de Nues- 
tros Pequenos Hermanos (House of 
Love of Our Little Brothers). 

There was no furniture: no beds, 
no stove, no blankets, no dishes— 
and no money: but somehow Father 
Wasson and his friends kept going 
from day to day. Help began to 
trickle in; within a week the judge 
had given him four more boys. 

It was, and is, a way strewn with 
rocks. At first there often were legal 
and bureaucratic difficulties—penal 
authorities in other parts of Mexico 
were reluctant to let Padre Guillermo 
interfere with youngsters under their 
jurisdiction. But today he usually 
gets several calls a week from differ- 
ent sections of-the country, asking 
him if he can accept more boys, and 
he frequently travels hundreds of 
miles to interview prospective Little 
Brothers and to bring them home. 

The original building soon proved 
hopelessly inadequate. A Scottish 
resident of Cuernavaca donated the 
present home; others contributed 
toward its restoration, equipment 
and enlargement. 

But lack of money remains Padre 
Guillermo’s constant enemy. He can 
be sure of only ten percent of his 
monthly expenditures, so that he has 
to devote most of his time free of 
pastoral duties to an eternal struggle 
for funds—a time which he would 
prefer to spend with the boys. 

By unremitting effort he now can 
take care of ninety boys, between 


Attendance at Mass is not required, but most boys come anyway. The boy praying ™ 
rescued from prison a month before (see p. 12); the other boy refuses to pray. 
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four and nineteen years old. They 
fill the narrow halls, small classrooms 
and yard of the casa to overflowing. 
They rise at five in the morning and 
do all the work required to keep the 
home going; they wear old, patched 
clothes, and most often go without 
shoes. Yet a very happy spirit pre- 
vails in the home and the boys show 
warm affection for “nuestro padre” 
and the teachers. 

A boy, once permanently admitted 
to Padre Guillermo’s home, may re- 
main forever if he wants to—neither 
bad conduct nor age can compel him 
to leave. It is this security of belong- 
ing, of being wanted and needed 
which changes the youngsters from 
frightened, often vicious creatures to 
confident members of the group. 

“Some boys cannot adjust to so- 
ciety,” says Father Wasson, “and we 
have to make different arrangements 
for them. Others have become so 
used to drifting that they find it im- 
possible to settle down. Usually they 
tell us that they want to leave. We 
try to dissuade them; sometimes we 
succeed—for a while, or permanently 
—and sometimes we fail. Then we 
outfit them with the best clothes we 
can find, buy them a bus ticket to 
wherever they want to go, and notify 
a priest there of their coming.” 

This emphasis on persuasion rather 
than compulsion permeates all activi- 
ties of the Casa Hogar, and has in 
the main proved successful. Although 
there is, for example, no insistence 
on religious practices, the boys turn 
up in full force at early Mass. 

Father Wasson now hopes to en- 
large his home to double the number 
of boys, and to start a Casa Hogar 
for Little Sisters—partly because 
some of his Little Brothers have 
actual sisters who now are separated 
from them, and partly because he 
hopes in this way there will be some 
well-brought up girls for his boys to 
marry later on. He says of his work, 
“Love a child, and he'll love you 
back. . . .”—ILse STERNBERGER 








The hope of 
the coming 

of the Savior 
lives always 
in those who 
know how to 
desire. The 
world of the 
Apocalypse is 
not a fantasy— 
it is a real 
world. In the 
midst of the 
troubles of 
the Church and 
the temporary 
defeats of 
Christian 
thought, we 
know that the 
heavenly 
Jerusalem is 
not a myth. 
All nations 
will one day 
walk in the 
light of the 
Lamb Who 
illumines the 
Holy City. 
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THE THEOPHANY 


The baptism of Our Lord, one of the earliest feasts of the liturgical year, was 


observed even during the days of persecution, before the Edict of Milan (313) established : 


toleration of Christianity. On January 6 it has been the custom in the East to 
commemorate the birth of Christ, the manifestation of His divinity at Cana, and 
particularly His baptism in the Jordan: The feast is called Theophany. Even in the West, 
where the manifestation to the Magi is celebrated on January 6, the theme of baptism 
still pervades the liturgy of the feast. In the East it is the custom to bless waters— 
sed, lake and river—with solemn ceremony on this day. In anticipation of Christ's 
humbling Himself before His servant John, the Greek liturgy says, “Today the Lord has 
appeared in the waters of the Jordan, crying to John and saying: ‘Be not dismayed at my 
baptism; for I have verily come to save Adam, the first to be created.’ In this first 
time that the three Persons of the Holy Trinity manifested themselves together, the 
Holy Spirit, in the form of a dove, is seen above Christ, while the Father is heard to 


say: “This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” 














An American 
in Paris 


Frank Ferrari spends four years helping 


youthful leaders work for a better world 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BETTY STATLER / TEXT BY OONA BURKE 


Four years ago, five days after they were married, 
Frank and Mary Ferrari sailed from New York for France 
to start their first home in Paris. The summer before 
Frank had been elected assistant secretary general of the 
World Assembly of Youth (WAY), an international organization 
with headquarters in Paris, which serves the major youth groups 
—students, workers and farmers of varying religious, 
political and cultural backgrounds—in fifty-five countries 
on all continents. Frank had become interested in WAY 
ten years ago when it was founded and he was a student 
at New York University. He saw its potential as a means 
of furthering international peace and understanding 
by providing educational and leadership training programs, 
liaison with the United Nations service agencies and seminars 
and forums where young people, particularly in underdeveloped 
areas, could meet to discuss mutual problems and exchange ideas. 
When the chance came to work full time for WAY Frank 
and Mary quit their jobs at the New York publishing companies 
where they were working and left for Europe. Both had been 
abroad before but this was their first taste of permanent residence 
in a foreign country. 
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Frank Ferrari and Antoine Laurence, former president 
of WAY, discuss some of their organization’s 
projects while having lunch at a Paris restaurant. 
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4 Besides the challenges of Frank’s new job the 
mraris encountered a problem familiar to most 


































grisians—finding an apartment. They moved three times 
}the first two years but finally found a four-room flat 
{the top floor of a former mansion in a pleasant 
fidential district. There they were lucky enough 

shave a kitchen sink with hot water, a gas stove, 

ble model refrigerator and a small bathtub. Because of 
e nature of Frank’s work the Ferraris became more 
volved with the international community in Paris 

fan the French one and their apartment became 

j informal half-way house for youth leaders from 
llover the world. Mary became adept at cooking all kinds 
Hoods for their guests although she invariably used too 

fle curry and pepper to suit the vegetarians. Frank’s 
day was long and like most people in France 
pworked half a day on Saturdays, but on Sundays 

id holidays the Ferraris explored Paris together and 
ually attended Mass at St. Severin’s, a center of active 
f participation in the liturgy. Both Frank and Mary 
Benedictine oblates, strongly interested in the Church’s 
fargical revival. On vacations, besides visiting the 

ual places of artistic and historic interest in Europe, 
went to some of the great monasteries that figured 
igely in the reform and renewal of the Church’s 
ship—Maria Laach in Germany, Solesmes and 

| Benoit-sur-Loire in France, Mont Cesar in Belgium. 

' Frequently Frank was away from Paris on business 

i s to North Africa, India and southeast Asia. 

7 ting one of his longer absences in 1957 Mary returned 
ithe United States to have their first baby, Paul, 

jose fledgling vocabulary is now equal parts French 
English. Their second child (called Mary Anne, 

er the French Republic), however, was born in Paris 
1958 and she was baptized at St. Severin’s. 

Last summer at WAY’s third General Assembly 

id in New Delhi, Frank decided not to stand for 
Hlection to the Secretariat and he and Mary and 
tchildren are returning to the United States. During 

ir years in Paris they learned to forego many of the 
m ries deemed necessary in America; they lived 

r e simply, more crudely perhaps, but they were made 
her in other ways—living in an ancient center 
Christianity they participated in the Church’s attempts 
fd meet the needs of twentieth-century men and women; 

it getting to know young leaders from every corner 

of the world they came to share their hopes for a peaceful 
liture and worked along with them toward it. 
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Frank sings the Mass with other parishioners 

at St. Severin’s in the Latin Quarter. His wife, 
Mary, accompanies him whenever she can find a 
babysitter but usually goes to a Carmelite 
chapel nearer their apartment. 













Frank and Helen Dale, WAY’s 
secretary general, make plans for F rank’s 
trip to India. 
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Mary Ferrari usually does her shopping at one of the many 

open-air markets in Paris. The merchants’ friendliness and personal 
interest compensate for the lack of super markets and frozen 

food stores that makes shopping in several stores a daily chore. 








After shopping the Ferraris rest at a sidewalk cafe. Frank, whose 
job with the World Assembly of Youth demands detailed knowledge 
of current affairs, is reading the French newspaper LE MONDE. 


After dinner Frank 
plays with his young 
daughter Mary Anne. 


























Each January the Church marks the Chair of Unity 
T AVE Octave—a period of prayer and study centered around 


the question of the religious unity of mankind. Here 
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JUBILEE presents four articles which bear on the prob- Communism; an article on the Russian monk; a 
lems of the Octave—a pictorial essay on Romania’s discussion of John Wesley, the founder of Method- 
Orthodox Church, forced into compromises with ism; and a report on Japan’s “lost” Catholics. 


ABOVE: IN A CHURCH IN IASI, NEAR THE RUSSIAN BORDER, ROMANIAN ORTHODOX PRIESTS AND PEOPLE CELEBRATE THE DIVINE LITURCY. 











Nuns at Agappia weave rugs (for sale by the state) under a picture of Gheorghiu- 
the slogan is a variation of Matthew 7, 5. For centuries the Orthodox Church enjoyed preferential treatment from the state: 
the clergy was subsidized and bishops were members EX OFFICIO of the national senate. Today the Church is a tool of the party. 


IRON CURTAIN CHURCH Romania’s Orthodox Church 


experiences an uneasy collaboration with a Communist state 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAN WEINER 


A new chapel near the monastery of Neamtzu 


is being built by the state at a cost of 


one million lei (about $167,000), despite its 


persecution of the Church in other areas. 
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Christianity was first preached in 
Romania by the Apostles Andrew 
and Thomas; in the second and third 
centuries, while a Black Sea colony 
of Imperial Rome, Romania adopted 
the Latin language and rites. Later 
Cyril and Methodius introduced the 
Byzantine rite and the Romanian 
church joined the East in the schism 
of 1054. Today Romania’s Orthodox 
Church, with 16,000,000 members, is 
the world’s second largest. 

Since 1945 Romania has been a 
Russian satellite, and her two great 
churches, the Orthodox and_ the 
smaller, 250-year-old Byzantine-rite 
Catholic, have suffered Soviet-direct- 
ed persecution. In 1948 the Byzantine 
Catholic Church was liquidated and 
her people ordered into the Orthodox 
Church. Catholic bishops and many 
of the clergy were imprisoned; mon- 


Veronica Constantinescu, superior of Agappia convent, is Kn 
: as an intellectual, an artist and a stern discipli 
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Romanian Communist party secretary; 


asteries, hospitals and schools were 
closed, religious instruction prohibit- 7 
ed, the Catholic press banned and ~ 
ecclesiastical holdings turned over to— 
the Orthodox. Latin-rite Catholics, 7 
Jews, Protestants and Moslems, were 
similarly persecuted. 


A number of the Orthodox clergy, 4 


headed by Communist-appointed Pa- 4 
triarch Justinian Marina, actively col | 
laborated with the Communists—but | 
many others defied them; in 1949 
over seventy Orthodox priests were 7 
jailed for refusing to occupy churches E 
taken from the Catholics; by now 
nearly half of the 13,000 Orthodox 
clergy have been arrested, sent to 
concentration camps or murdered; & 
few weeks ago Communist police 
rounded up and imprisoned over 300 
more Orthodox priests and arrested 
collaborationist Patriarch Justinian. 
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Novices study the liturgy at Agappia’s famous School of Byzantine Music. In Romania the liturgy, earlier in Latin and then 
in Slavonic, has been in the vernacular since the eighteenth century. The Romanian language is akin to French and Italian. 
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Agappia convent was founded in the sixteenth century. A barefoot novice shapes a bowl on a potter’s wheel. 
It is now tightly controlled by the state. Agappia is well known for its ceramic products. 
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Orthodox life has ancient traditions 


In the northeastern part of Romania, the province of 
Moldavia has been more fortunate than most other areas. 
Moldavia is dotted with churches, monasteries and con- 
yents, many of which date from the fifteenth century and 
were built under the patronage of Stephen the Great, a 
Moldavian prince famous for his conquest of the Turks. 
Some are still open, like the twin Orthodox monasteries 
of Secu and Neamtzu and the convent of Agappia. Neamt- 
m, founded in 1497, is famous as an artistic as well as 
spiritual center. Many bishops have been chosen from 
among her monks; her theological seminary has had a 
strong influence on Orthodox spirituality and the famous 
eighteenth-century mystic, Paisie, received his early for- 
mation at Neamtzu. The monks train cantors for the 
Divine Office; they are also painters, wood-workers and 


sculptors. Since the sixteenth century the monastery’s 
printers have produced beautiful Bibles and prayer books 
in many languages. Twenty-five miles away from Neamt- 
zu is the smaller, more secluded monastery of Secu whose 
members live a more contemplative life and have less con- 
tact with pilgrims and visitors. 

Beyond Secu and Neamtzu, scattered along the moun- 
tainside are a number of schimnics, hermits or recluses, 
who live in caves and devote themselves to solitary pray- 
er and fasting. Over the mountain is the convent of Agap- 
pia, also a distinguished center of the arts, particularly 
rug weaving, embroidery and ceramics. Today these prod- 
ucts are marketed by the state, which pays the convent a 
small percentage for its works. The nuns’ training is long 
and rigorous; novices are accepted from the age of sixteen 
but they usually do not take their final vows until they 
are about forty. 


Psa 


Father Melhisedec Dumitriu, 77, shown with a peasant girl and a novice, has been superior at Neamtzu Monastery for twenty 
years. In 1941 he was jailed by the fascists; to keep Neamtzu open he is now forced to collaborate with the Communists. 
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Bistrista Monastery in Bukovina has not fared as well as some of the others under the Romanian Communist regime. Fewer nd re 





et 


reduced contributions from the faithful and government restrictions on religious foundations have brought about the deteriorati0 
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mastery and extreme poverty for the monks. Peasants still help with the farming, however, and despite their primitive tools 
tthods they have been able to keep the monks from starving. Bistrista was founded in the fifteenth century. 
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Although almost unobserved in Russian society, he has 


exercised a profound influence on its spiritual life 


“7 HE blessing of the Heavenly Father be upon thee, 
and may He ever preserve thee in faith, meekness 
and humility.” 

Such were the words spoken to young Tolstoy by his 
father confessor, a monk, whom he describes in his auto- 
biographical works, Childhood, Boyhood and Youth. 

Waiting for his spiritual director, the young man had 
a look at the monk’s room, very small and neatly 
arranged. There was a stand with icons and an oil lamp 
lighted before them. There were a few books bound in 
black leather, probably the Gospels and Psalter, and 
plants in the window. All this, writes Tolstoy, “spoke to 
me clearly of some new, hitherto unknown life of solitude, 
prayer and quiet.” 

Why was this life unknown to the youthful Tolstoy? 
Before the Bolshevist revolution there were monasteries in 
every Russian city, as well as great abbeys in distant 
regions. It is true, though, that these monastic centers 
were like oases—places of refuge from the turmoil of 
modern life. The layman—and especially the intellectual 
—in Russia might know little enough about them; except 
in special circumstances, they stood outside and beyond 
his particular orbit. Russian monasticism, like all Eastern 
monasticism, is primarily contemplative. There were no 
active teaching, preaching or charitable orders in Russia, 
except the St. Mary and Martha nursing community estab- 
lished on the eve of revolution by Grand Duchess Elisa- 
beth, sister of the Tsarina, but this was looked on gen- 
erally as an experiment. 

Had there been no monasteries in Russia, with their 
shrines and staretzy (elders), there would have been no 


THE RUSSIAN MONK 





by Helene Iswalsky 


Russian pilgrims. For it was to the shrines and monas- 
teries that these holy wanderers went for prayer and 
counsel. And yet, as Tolstoy writes, this was a world “un- 












known” to his highly educated and refined generation, 
To be sure, monasticism had had considerable influence” 
in Russia in the middle ages and even later, but it was ; 
seriously in decline at the time of the Enlightenment, 
This was the time of free-thinkers and anti-clericals; 
Empress Catherine preferred the advice of Voltaire to that 
of monks. In the nineteenth century, the separation of con- 
templatives from Russian progressive society was almost 
complete. The monk as such was seldom seen or heard. 
People were aware of his existence only as a gauche” 
figure in a threadbare cassock, a leather belt about his 
lean body—a man with long hair and an untrimmed 
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beard who lived beyond the boundaries of their known 
world. To a city-dweller he would look most like a peasant, 
with his raw-hide boots, or rough bark sandals tied over 
homespun leggings. Who but a fanatic would take such 
aman seriously? 

And yet, paradoxically, it was from the “unknown” 
monasteries that the Orthodox Church chose its prelates. 
According to Eastern tradition, only monks can become 
bishops. The entire Orthodox hierarchy of Tsarist Rus- 
sia, and even of the Soviet today and of the emigré 
churches is made up of men from the monasteries. They 
sill wear the traditional black cassock, and a black or 
white head-dress, according to rank. 

Of course, before a monk is consecrated bishop, he 
must undergo a thorough spiritual and intellectual train- 
ing at one of the great theological seminaries like that of 
the Trinity and St. Sergius. After his consecration he 
leaves his monastic cell, but he still preserves an ascetic 
way of life. He celebrates the liturgy in all its primitive 
beauty, observes strict fasts and is rarely seen outside 
his chancery. 

In the novels of Dostoyevsky, who first used the Rus- 
sian monk as a literary character, we find two memorable 
portrayals: Bishop Tikhon, in The Possessed, patterned 
after St. Tikhon of Zadonsk, a famous eighteenth-century 
bishop, who after some years of pastoral work retired 
again to his cell; and Father Zossima, an old monk of 
extreme humility, the staretz of Alyosha Karamazov, 
who talks to the people, to the peasants, the poor and for- 
saken. “The Russian monk,” he reminds his disciple, “has 
always been on the side of the people.” 
a7 WORDS are naturally recalled by tourists to Rus- 

sia today. The official government itinerary for cul- 
tural exchange visitors comprises not only industrial, 
agricultural and scientific centers of the U.S.S.R., but 
also great religious shrines, like the Monastery of the 
Caves in Kiev and the Monastery of the Trinity and St. 
Sergius near Moscow, which has been re-established as a 
seminary for the training of monks and priests. Tourists 
visit the workshops of the monasteries, where ancient 
icons are restored and new ones painted; in Kiev, the 
tourists attend beautiful liturgical services. They are 
awed by the caves which were the catacombs of medieval 
ascetics. In these underground cells and corridors, the 
bones of the early hermits are still preserved, together 
with their instruments of penance, chains and hair shirts. 
Only a few years ago, these relics were ridiculed by the 
Communists and exhibited in anti-religious museums. 

What is the secret force which restored these relics to 
their shrines? It is Russian monasticism. In order to un- 
derstand it, we must first of all realize that it is a hidden, 
silent force, not obvious in ordinary Russian life, and yet 
extremely potent and alive. Its hidden quality is of its 
very essence. In the words of the late Pope Pius XII, the 
Eastern monastic tradition is a “desert spirituality, a con- 
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templative spirit which waits upon God in silence and 
destitution.” 

This spirit began to flourish in Russia soon after the 
baptism of prince Wladimir of Kiev (in 988) who intro- 
duced Christianity into his domains. Monasticism came 
to Russia through Byzantium, the monks following the 
fourth century rule of the great Eastern father, St. Basil 
the Great. The most zealous guardians of the Basilian tra- 
dition (which was later to influence St. Benedict in the 
west) were the monks of Mount Athos and those of the 
Studion monastery at Constantinople. But even before 
Russian monasticism was codified, there were a number 
of Russian anchorites, living according to the severe 
desert spirituality of the Egyptian, Syrian and Palestinian 
fathers. 

Elements of almost superhuman asceticism can be 
found in the lives of the early monks of the Kiev Caves. 
Anthony, the igumen or abbot of the primitive Caves, 
closely followed the pattern of his great predecessor, St. 
Anthony of the Desert. The hermits dug deep into the 
limestone of the Kiev hills. There was little communica- 
tion between themselves and still less with the outside 
world. Anthony’s disciple, Theodosius, followed his mas- 
ter into the Caves: praying, fasting, observing strict 
silence, wearing heavy chains and suffering many other 
mortifications. But slowly Eastern monasticism tended 
more and more to give up the solitude of the hermitage, 
and to establish cenobitic (community) life. 

After Anthony’s death, Theodosius considerably miti- 
gated the iron discipline of his predecessor. As igumen, 
he brought his monks out of the Caves, building cells and 
a church above them. Soon pilgrims began to visit the 
Monastery in hundreds. 

Theodosius, in introducing the Studite rule from Con- 
stantinople, came to be considered the father of Russian 
monasticism. As a young man he worked with his 
mother’s serfs in the fields and later made his living by 
baking altar bread. Later as abbot, he still practiced pov- 
erty and humility. In his own community, he did manual 
labor; his rule, like that of St. Benedict whom he so 
closely resembles, was founded on “Ora et Labora.” 
Moreover, the igumen of the Caves was always concerned 
with the people outside the monastery walls. The com- 
munity welcomed the poor, the sick, the widows and 
orphans. They were always free to enter the monastery 
gates, which were closed to everyone else. Even the prince 
of Kiev had to ask for special permission to enter and did 
not always obtain it. Theodosius and his monks culti- 
vated their land, cut wood, and made collections of alms, 
begging, as the Russian monk says: “For the sake of 
Christ.” No hoarding of earthly goods was permitted, ex- 
cept for the community’s dire needs: everything in excess 
of these had to be given to the poor. Theodosius, now a 
saint of the Orthodox Church, lived before the schism, 
and so, is a Catholic saint, too; he is commemorated every 
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Sunday at Mass by Russian Catholics of the Eastern rite. 

Another great cultural and religious landmark in Rus- 
sia is the laura or abbey of the Trinity and St. Sergius of 
Radonezh, near Zagorsk, in the Moscow region. The 
monks of the original abbey, which was founded in the 


middle of the fourteenth century, were subjected to less” 


rigorous disciplines than those of the Kiev Caves. How- 
ever, their saintly igumen, Sergius, faithfully observed the 
essential elements of Theodosius’ rule: poverty, humility, 
silence, work and prayer. Before he founded his com- 
munity the saint had spent several years in complete soli- 
tude in the forest of Radonezh. He lived on the alms of 
a few devout peasants. Like St. Francis, he was at home 
in nature and with the animals of the forest: legend tells 
us that he frequently shared his meals with a bear. He 
was attacked by robbers and suffered many harrowing 
trials. Only after these years of purgatory did he as- 
semble a few monks who wished to lead a solitary life. 
St. Sergius and his followers built their own primitive 
pustyn or wilderness retreat. The forest was cleared, trees 
felled and log cabins built; then soil was tilled with 
rudely-fashioned wooden plows. This was the beginning 
of an agricultural community which was to spread be- 
yond the abbey. As many peasants came to settle nearby, 
Sergius and his monks helped them to set up a rural 
economy of their own. 

St. Sergius, even in the chronicles of his time was 
called “the abbot without authority,” so gentle and meek 
was he in his relations with the monks in his community. 
He undertook the lowest and most disagreeable work for 
himself, and because of his ragged clothes was not infre- 
quently mistaken for a beggar. 

For all of this, St. Sergius played an important part 
in the history of his time. He was often consulted by the 
rulers of Russia’s medieval princedoms, acting as an 
adviser and arbitrator in their feuds. He gave his blessing 
to Dimitry, the prince of Moscow, who was the first to 
defeat the Mongols after their 150-year occupation of 
Russia. Yet Sergius never sought religious or temporal 
power. After his death, he was canonized by public ac- 
claim. Even now he is considered Russia’s greatest saint. 
Though St. Sergius was born after the schism of 1054, 
he (along with 21 other members of the Orthodox church) 
has been recognized by a special decision of the Holy See 
as a saint of the Universal Church. 

USSIAN HISTORY and Russian monasticism have often 

been linked. The monasteries were the living source 
of the nation’s spiritual life, a source which even the 
princes could not ignore. In the days when Moscow 
proudly assumed the name of “the Third Rome,” and the 
tsars tried to turn the Church into a state institution, 
the monasteries did not bow before the usurpation of 
authority. Philip, metropolitan of Moscow, who raised 
his voice against Tsar Ivan the Terrible and his rule of 
terror, was a monk and igumen of the monastery of 
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Solovetzk. Philip was thrown into jail and murdered by 
Ivan, yet the Solovetzk monastery remained the strong. 
hold of spiritual and moral independence. In the seven. 
teenth century, this monastery of the far north resisted a 
seven-year siege by the Tsar’s forces, in defence of the 
Old Believers, a group opposing the established Church 
on liturgical and traditional grounds. The monks of 
Solovetzk finally surrendered but the Old Believers were 
victorious in the sense that they still form a separate 
branch of the Russian Orthodox Church with their own 
shrines, deeply devoted to Russia’s ancient liturgical tra- 
ditions. 

The Solovetzk monastery, on an island of the White 
Sea, was one of Russia’s most venerated. Its very location 
attracted pious souls. It was a center of contemplative 
life and liturgy, in a region where parishes were scarce 
and isolated. All the inhabitants of the Russian north 
made pilgrimages to Solovetzk: not only peasants, but 
many young couples about to be married and industrial 
workers from St. Petersburg made the pilgrimage. Some 
of them spent a few days of retreat, offering their services 
to the various workshops of the community. The monas- 
tery which had about fifty workshops was entirely self- 
sufficient: it had carpenters, blacksmiths, leather workers, 
ship-builders, silver-smiths and jewellers, glass-blowers 
and crystal grinders, bakers, fish-smokers, vegetable and 
fruit canners. There was work for every volunteer; some 
of them did not go back into the world, but remained 
in the monastery either as permanent guests or as postu- 
lants. 

During the Bolshevist revolution, part of the monastery 
was turned into a prison for bishops, priests and laymen. 
And so the great North Sea abbey became the scene of 
indescribable suffering, hardships and martyrdom for 
both Russian Orthodox and Catholics, who were interned 
side by side, condemned to hard labor or death. 

Another important northern retreat was Valaamo, on 
Lake Ladoga, off the Finland shore. Valaamo was one of 
Russia’s most ancient monasteries and is believed to have 
been founded in the early tenth century, even before 
Russia’s conversion, when the first Greek missionaries 
arrived. Valaamo, too, was built on an island, and could 
only be reached by a boat on a thirty-mile voyage, often 
through perilous fog and storms. Even in good weather, 
the pilgrim had the feeling of a break with the world, and 
the discovery of a new spiritual dimension. Holy obedi- 
ence was the fundamental rule of Valaamo. Nothing could 
be undertaken without the igumen’s permission. Like Solo- 
vetzk, Valaamo was self-supporting, and had a crew of 
skilled builders and engineers, skippers and technicians. 
When the igumen gave permission to a monk or visitor, 
it was said of him that he “announced” or “proclaimed” 
his decision, not as a master, but rather as a heralding 
angel. In Valaamo, as in most Russian abbeys, there were 
several categories of monks: the ieromonakhy, i.e., monks 
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ordained to the priesthood; the monakhy, who were pro- 
fessed monks but not priests; the poslushniky, or novices 
and postulants. There was still another category in these 
monasteries, as in all Oriental communities of strict ob- 
servance: these were the shimo-monakhy, or anchorites, 
who by special permission of the abbot, lived in complete 
retirement, occupying special dwellings in the woods or 
underground cells, far from the rest of the community. 
These hermits were pledged to observe absolute silence, 
sometimes over a period of years speaking only to their 
confessors. They were dispensed from manual labor in 
the monastery, and were brought food from the refec- 
tory. They came to mass or celebrated it in their “caves,” 
according to the igumen’s decision. They were allowed to 
receive visitors, but rarely and only by permission. 

The food at Valaamo was plentiful and good. No meat 
was allowed, but there is a great variety of fish in Lake 
Ladoga, and berries and vegetables grow in the islands. 
Milk, butter and eggs were not permitted during Lent; 
the staple food was buckwheat, millet, fruit, black bread 
and vegetable oil. The shimo-monach’s diet was more 
restricted: there was no fish and only certain vegetables 
and herbs. 

Valaamo was one of the last resorts of Russian monas- 
ticism. It was still active under Finland’s protection after 
the revolution, but was later closed by the Soviet border 
authorities. Its monks were dispersed; some of them 
settled in Finland, others rebuilt a community in Russia. 
|" THE EIGHTEENTH and nineteenth centuries, two im- 

portant spiritual centers were established; both of 
them were based on traditional monasticism, yet intro- 
duced a new spirit. These were the Sarov and Optyna 
“deserts.” 

The Sarov monastery became famous because of St. 
Seraphim, one of Russia’s most popular saints. This was 
first an underground community, living in caves, in the 
Tambov region. Later, the hermits built cells and a church 
on the surface. But the eremitical spirit was still alive. 
Only after twelve years of complete solitude and five more 
years of cloistered life did St. Seraphim open his cell to 
those who needed his spiritual advice and direction. St. 
Seraphim died in 1833 and was canonized by the Ortho- 
dox Church in the early twentieth century, shortly before 
the revolution. Somehow, the communists never man- 
aged to destroy St. Seraphim’s prestige. He is now more 
than ever the master of Russian spirituality. One might 
say that to the Russian religious mind, the saint of Sarov 
is what the Little Flower is to Catholics of the west: a 
discoverer of what the latter called “the little way.” 

The other great monastery of the new spirituality was 
Optyna Pustyn in the Kaluga region, south of Moscow. 
Its site was the former hideaway of Opta the Highway- 
man, a sort of Russian Robin Hood, who at the end 
of his life repented and became a hermit. In the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century, Optyna was an im- 
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portant retreat house, directed by experienced and learned 
monks, Many Russian intellectuals and writers made these 
retreats, among them Gogol, Tolstoy, Solovyev and Dos- 
toyevsky. The community had taken over from Mount 
Athos the main trends of eastern monasticism, the hesy- 
chast method: a constant repetition of the Jesus prayer 
(Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy on me, a sinner) and 
spiritual direction administered by the starezy, who de- 
manded absolute obedience from those who came to them 
for instruction. 

Both monks and nuns in Russia were dedicated, like the 
Benedictines in the west, to the Opus Dei. The liturgical 
office, closely resembling the Benedictine hours, started at 
midnight and went on throughout the day, with matins 
and lauds and vespers and compline sung for several 
hours each, and two or three communal masses every 
morning. The entire community was to attend all offices, 
except the hermits, who read the psalter in their caves 
both day and night. 

Beside the Opus Dei, the Russian monk was specially 
dedicated to the poor, the hungry and the sick. The nuns 
of Shamordino, where Tolstoy’s sister was a nun, estab- 
lished a public health and welfare center, according to 
the best techniques of their time. Solovetzk received about 
fifteen thousand visitors a year, who were sheltered, fed 
and clothed by the monks. Even today the abbey of Za- 
gorsk receives not only tourists, but many poor wander- 
ers and pilgrims. They come on foot to worship before 
the relics of St. Sergius. They also go on foot to the 
Caves of Kiev, covering hundreds of miles. This is noth- 
ing unusual: a pilgrimage in Russia, even in the days of 
the first railroads, was to be undertaken on foot. And so 
it goes on, with our modern means of communication. 

What has happened to monastic life in Russia under 
the Soviet rule? We have seen that St. Sergius and the 
Caves monasteries are open, but that Solovetzk and Va- 
laamo are closed. According to the most recent informa- 
tion, there are some sixty or more religious communities 
still alive in Russia. For a time, during anti-religious per- 
secutions, many monasteries went underground or were 
registered as “agricultural communes.” Today, these com- 
munities are officially recognized. In the Russian north. 
not far from the ancient city of Pskov, a number of 
monks from Valaamo have re-established their center in 
the Petchera monastery and have revived the strict ob- 
servance of their rule. In Kiev, near the Caves, there are 
two communities of nuns who make priests’ vestments. 

Despite forty years of government propaganda, Rus- 
sian monasteries still exist. The visible number is small. 
But how many hermits still dwell in the woods and caves 
and dug-outs in the immensity of Russia no one can say. 
No doubt, in the wilderness, or on the shores of distant 
lakes and seas, the spirit of Russian monasticism still 
shines under silent skies, just as Alyosha Karamazov 
saw it on the night of his great initiation. 
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JOHN WESLEY 


His methodical seeking of a 
deeper spirituality resulted in 


a new Protestant church 


by JOHN M. TODD 


HISTORIANS say it was due to John Wesley that the French 
Revolution had no violent counterpart in England. He 
made of the poorer people such a body of serious-minded, 
God-fearing Christians that they preferred to suffer their 
ills resignedly rather than rise up in violence against 
them. What was the secret of this man whom a novelist 
has called master of half the population of England? 

A whole ethos, typified by the Nonconformist con- 
science, Bible reading and the strict observance of Sun- 
day, honesty and integrity, temperance and a certain 
puritanism—all these rooted in a vivid faith in Jesus 
Christ—was Wesley’s legacy to England. Present-day 
Methodists, though sometimes divided from Wesley on 
particular questions, are his direct descendants, and still 
mediate to society the practical faith he preached. How- 
ever, neither the purity nor the strength of the influence 
today must be overrated; there has been a very sharp 
decline in the last fifty years. But the ethos, the moral 
principles, the sense of absolute faith still animate an 
important part of English society. 

All this is not the result of historical chance. Behind 
such phenomena is the driving force of Wesley’s life, his 
sermons, his beliefs. 

A son of the eighteenth century, John Wesley expressed 
himself with great precision. A man of profound spiritual 
experience, he tried to put down as exactly as he could 
the truths which were the bedrock of his life. It is their 
relation to Catholic tradition that is of interest. Wesley 
certainly recognized that every Christian finds himself 
indebted historically to the church for his Bible and his 
principal traditions. He knew well enough that Protes- 
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tantism was a reformation of something that existed 
already and he was more tolerant and more far-sighted 
than his contemporaries; nevertheless Wesley accepted 
the prevailing assessment and criticism of Catholicism, 
and even today one might be excused for supposing that 
Methodism and Catholicism were opposed to each other 
on fundamentals of faith. But no attempt has ever been 
made to see, in detail, the exact relationship between 
Wesley’s teaching and that of the Catholic Church. 

It is true that even if every doctrine of Wesley’s were 
identical with a doctrine of the Church, still that would 
not make his teaching Catholic since the Church holds 
one doctrine which Wesley could not have held—that 
of the Church on earth as a single juridical body pro- 
tecting and authorizing the definitions of Christian doc- 
trine. 

* * * 

LUTHER and Calvin—no matter what their later errors— 
began with the basic truths of Christianity; Luther with 
the realization that God does all, and that it is only by 
faith in Him that we can reach eternal life, Calvin with 
the sovereignty of God, His immensity and transcendence, 
preaching that until we realize that truth, our religion is 
as water. Wesley not only began with a great theme, the 
ideal of holiness, he went on with it, never abandoning 
or opposing the Christian traditions inherited by the 
Church of England in which he was educated, but devel- 
oping his understanding of traditional Christianity in an 
ever maturing expression of the charity of Christ. We find 
in Wesley a consistent faith in the traditional Christian 
creed (except in the matter of the nature and identifi- 
cation of the Church) held to and taught for more than 
half a century. 

The fundamental truth about John Wesley, as a Chris- 
tian, is simple. He believed in, taught and lived by the 
traditional Christian revelation. His message is Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, crucified and risen again. He 
taught it within the confines of a church which he 
believed to have its authority from Christ; he taught it 
as one intensely aware of his own inner experience of 
Christ. We find then a special and unwavering respect 
for the established Church as an institution, and at the 
same time a scrupulous and delicate regard for the 
inspirations of the Spirit among individual Christian 
men and women. Wesley’s is a theology of living com- 
munity, a Pauline view of the common Christian body, 
a dynamic and practical understanding of charity, of 
Christ crucified, of the gift of divine life, of the triumph 
of life in death. 

* * * 
PERHAPS the most striking characteristic of Wesley’s long 
life was his ability to look into the details of any belief 
or experience, incorporating what was good into his 
own teaching, while adhering clearly and simply to the 
same basic Christian truths. His ideal of holiness was 
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formed during his years of study at Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford; that ideal motivated him for the rest of 
his life. 

Most Catholics probably think of John Wesley as a 
rabid revivalist preacher. Even his own Methodist fol- 
lowers have often made the same mistake. But the main 
point is that Wesley was a member of the Church of 
England and always remained so. He always thought of 
the Methodist Movement as a revivalist or reforming 
movement within the traditional ecclesiastical body. He 
never broke with the English Church, and always held 
firmly to the necessity of an episcopal church. It is iron- 
ical that episcopacy should today be a stumbling block 
to the reunion of the Methodists and the Anglicans; it 
may be possible to trace the rupture between them to 
certain actions of Wesley’s but his teaching and belief is 
clear: episcopacy is essential, and Methodists are only 
part of a reforming movement within the Church of 
England. 

Wesley’s life, then, was based formally on the assump- 
tion that Christ founded a visible Church. He believed 
Anglicans to be part of that Church, and that the Church 





John Wesley, as he looked at the age of 62. 
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of England possessed full Christian authority. Wesley did 
not hold to the Protestant conception of a divine inspira- 
tion of every man independent of a community, he did 
not look to an action of the Holy Spirit completely inde- 
pendent of a Church. He believed, on the contrary, in a 
Holy Spirit that inspires both the Church and its mem- 
bers, and he believed in the right of the Church to exercise 
jurisdiction over Christians. It is easy to take sentences 
from Wesley’s writings which would seem to deny this, 
but in fact he always went out of his way to try to avoid 
a final clash with ecclesiastical authority, and in this he 
succeeded. On the other hand, he did not deny that he 
might at some time have to choose between the “laws of 
God and the laws of man.” Wesley avoided having to 
make that choice and acted always with the formal 
authority of a clergyman of the Church of England. The 
Church for him was not simply a congregation of the 
faithful, able to be remade afresh, completely re-thought, 
re-built every generation. A priest must have a pastoral 
commission from his ecclesiastical superiors. True, he 
interpreted his own commission very widely—‘“I look 
upon the world as my parish”—but he defended this con- 
ception not by reference to a special revelation of God 
but to his ordination by Bishop Potter in 1728 at Oxford 
University. 

This orthodox faith was inherited by Wesley from 
his father and mother; it was strengthened by his edu- 
cation and strongly confirmed in his later reading of the 
teachings of the early Church in St. Paul and the Fathers 
of the first four centuries. Wesley never became a~re- 
nowned scholar, he never undertook the detailed study 
of a particular subject, or attained the general grasp of 
a whole period illuminated by interpretation of detail 
that makes the scholar, but he spent much of his time 
until he was 26 reading widely of the literature of Chris- 
tianity; thereafter he continually returned to the sources 
of his knowledge and faith, also exploring new books and 
finding time to prepare new editions of the traditional 
Christian books which he himself thought most valuable. 
His fellowship at Lincoln was gained not by nepotism or 
bribery, but in the face of it, on the strength of his own 
reputation for hard work and for alertness of mind. While 
at Oxford he was a typical intellectual, rather overim- 
pressed with the capacity of the intellect and the achieve- 
ments of logic; as a Fellow of Lincoln he supervised 
daily disputations and became practiced in the art of 
rapid distinction between propositions. 

We can say that Wesley’s grasp of Christian doctrine 
was based on a careful study of traditional, and partic- 
ularly early, Christian teaching. He believed in the old 
Catholic doctrines, as then still maintained by the Church 
of England: the Blessed Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, 
the Incarnation, the Virginity of Mary before and after 
the birth of Jesus, the Resurrection and the Ascension, 
and the descent of the Holy Spirit. Above all, he be- 
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lieved in the Eucharist; his belief in the real presence 
may not be identical with the Catholic definition of 
transubstantiation, but it is at least possible to say that 
he believed in the presence of Christ under the appear- 
ances of bread and wine. And he held, essentially, the 
Catholic doctrine of grace. One could say that he lacked 
the doctrine of purgatory and a full understanding of the 
place of Mary in the plan of redemption—but these were 
omissions rather than positive doctrinal errors. 

Love is primary in Wesley’s teaching, and it is always 

associated with the work of Christ. Love must be 
primary in the life of the Christian who has, in some 
measure at least, to identify himself with the crucified 
Christ. Only then has man the power to put his faith into 
practice, and then his faith will inevitably overflow into 
good works. For a time while he was at Oxford, Wesley 
was puzzled by the differing demands of faith and works; 
later he came to see that it was not a subject about which 
there need be any discussion. The Christian life was not 
a matter of careful reckonings about how much charitable 
work one ought to do; a faith which had to make such 
computation was one which needed to be enlivened 
by what Newman would have called “real” assent, and 
by what the medieval mystics called “conversio”; Wesley 
also referred to it as conversion, the new birth, the con- 
scious knowledge of Christ which is the normal result of 
responding to grace. We come in Wesley’s thoughts to 
the edge of epistemological problems, which are of inter- 
est today, but into which Wesley never went deeply. He 
-seems to have been aware of these problems, but saw 
their solution as less pressing than teaching the gospel. 
He felt so strongly the need to promote the active experi- 
ence of conversion, the work of the spirit in the soul of 
man, he saw so frequently and clearly the benefit to be 
gained from it, that he left aside what he probably knew 
was still an intellectual problem. 

Wesley preached the doctrine of justification by faith. 
For him it amounted to little else than complete trust 
in God, faith in his love, but he supposed that he was 
teaching something which the Catholic Church opposed 
and which the Protestant Reformation had brought back 
into the Christian world. 

There is contained, implicitly, in Wesley’s teaching, the 
Catholic doctrine of grace, the proposition that God does 
all, that man always stands in need of the larger divine 
power in order to achieve the fullness of his own hu- 
manity, both to do truly human deeds and to reach that 
sanctity which is his destiny. God initiates the reconcili- 
ation of man with God and the assumption of man into 
the fullness of the divine life. 

John Wesley, then, seems to occupy a providential 
middle position. Though never straying from the teaching 
passed on to him by Catholic tradition—the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the Redemption—he yet emphasizes the 
necessity of the inner experience. the call. which leads 
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to an evangelical and apostolic life, a factor which had 
become dimmed in the English society of his time, though 
it had not disappeared altogether from the church of 
England itself. From his immediate Anglican background, 
and from the Dissenting influence of their grandparents 
on both sides, John Wesley and his brother Charles re. 
ceived an intelligent understanding of the need to preach 
Jesus Christ, not a formal religion, but a person. In 
John and Charles Wesley the two traditions, doctrinal and 
evangelical, fused into a singleminded Christology—the 
reality of the gospel history, the Cross at its center, a 
story of birth, suffering and Resurrection: the gospel 
message and the great Pauline theology. Involving an 
acceptance of human suffering in identification with 
Christ, it never lost sight of the Godhead in Christ, of 
his death as a triumph. 

The anti-Catholic trends within all Protestant bodies, 
and other emotional and subjective attitudes, have tended 
to be stronger in Methodism today than Wesley’s own 
dynamic interpretation of traditional doctrine. Contem. 
porary Methodism emphasizes individual assurance: “Are 
you saved?” became a common pass-word amongst Non- 
comformists at one time, and yet it embodied the one 
doctrine which John Wesley quite certainly abandoned— 
the doctrine of justification by assurance, that you cannot 
be saved without being certain of it. He taught rather 
that the common Christian condition is a state of trust 
in the words of Christ and the ministrations of his 
Church, and that the Christian’s usual inner peace and 
assurance does not deliver him from the deceptions of 
our human state, from a state of scrupulosity or other 
more or less exceptional states when he may have no 
strong sense of his salvation. 

* * * 
WESLEY’S LIFE may be divided into three unequal parts. 
During his studies as an undergraduate at Christ Church 
College, Oxford, he gradually became aware of the call 
made to all Christians: “Be ye perfect.” Reading Thomas 
a Kempis on The Imitation of Christ he came to see that 
he could not give only his activity to God, he must give 
his heart. It was a period of attention to his own holiness. 
of deliberately avoiding company, a time of scrupulosity. 
It was a time of formation, when Wesley began to work 
out the basic pattern of his daily life as it was to remain 
for the rest of his days. Rather introverted, as is usual 
with an intellectual youth, he proposed an ascetical 
program for himself not itself as remarkable as the fact 
that it served as the basis of his daily life without inter- 
mission for the next sixty years and more. He began to 
keep diaries in cypher and to make frequent surveys of 
his stewardship of the time given him by God. From 
then on he noted occasions when he had wasted five 
minutes. This first period began during his undergraduate 
days and continued through his ordination as deacon in 
1725. his election as a Fellow of Lincoln College in 1726. 
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his ordination as Anglican priest in 1728, and from 1727 
to 1729 during two years’ work as assistant to his father, 
the rector of Epworth, working in the neighboring parish 
of Wroote. In 1729 Wesley received a message from the 
Master of Lincoln, Dr. Morley, recalling him to residence. 
On arriving at Oxford, John found his brother Charles 
one of a little group of men who were taking their religion 
more seriously than usual at the University at the time. 
This marks the beginning of the second period. Wesley 
was 24; the foundations were laid; well read, secure in 
his personal discipline, charming, assured, he became the 
leader of the group. 

This second period was a time of more outward work. 
Wesley began to realize that external charity is an es- 
sntial part of the Christian life. While reading William 
Law’s Serious Call, he had also understood that one is 
only half a Christian if he fails in practical charity. He 
began to visit the sick and those in prison. The inner 
asceticism continued; from this time he began to rise 
every morning at four or soon after. This period moved 
on into a time of sharp exterior experience and some 
tude shocks after the decision to leave Oxford and go as 
a missionary to America in search of a new and more 
intense understanding of the meaning of the gospel when 
teaching it, as he hoped, to the redskin natives of America. 
It was a time of deepening and increasing experience. 
through his first love affair, through experience of fear 
inthe face of death on board ship, to an intense attraction 
to the German missionaries of the Pietist movement. It 
was a period of disillusion and depression, a dark night 
growing steadily gloomier, which led to the lightning flash 
that he called his conversion in May, 1738, and a new 
and deeper knowledge of God. 

The last period started with this “conversion,” a new 
and intense inner experience of the love of God, certainly 
a definite stage in the journey of the Christian soul in 
its gradual realization of union with God. Beginning with 
this “conversion” and leading straight into a visit to the 
Pietists in Germany this period then extended through the 
fifty-three years of preaching, the overflow of Wesley’s 
“new birth.” Wesley at 35; was ready for his life work. 
This was a period of deepening penetration of the 
doctrines firmly established as intellectual norms in the 
first period, which had slowly led into practical expression 
of the good news of the gospel, gradually matured as he 
matched it against practical experience and the unique 
experiment of teaching it to all classes, but especially to 
the poorest, in every county of England, in churches and 
chapels, indoors and out. 

His life, while it became more and more unusual and 
less imitable during this half century, gradually assumed 
the status of greatness. To his practical and lasting effect 
on the nation any social observer in England today can 
witness. But lives such as his retain a dynamic influence 
for centuries; their interest is not purely historical. A 
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Wesley preaches to the Indians in America. He 
traveled more than 250,000 miles in his lifetime 
to preach, and gave over 40,000 sermons. 


tradition of battle for social justice was inaugurated 
which still puts England ahead of all other nations in its 
concern for the right of all men to the necessities of 
food, clothes and housing. A Catholic today would like 
to invite Methodists to turn more closely to the teaching 
of their founder; and Catholics, too, might well look 
more lovingly on one whose life and teachings correspond 
with the traditional Christian ideal of sanctity. Not that 
there can ever be a static ideal, a formula for sanctity: 
Wesley never demanded that others should follow the 
astonishing ‘methods’ of his own asceticism. Every great 
achievement of sanctity is something special; as a man 
takes on the Christ-life he also develops his own gifts with 
a fullness impossible on a purely natural level. His life 
becomes a standard, a byword, an encouragement, a sign. 
Wesley’s life is such. He was not without the marked 
characteristics which give rise to “imperfections” of one 
kind of another, but the popular interpretations of his 
life which have tried to paint either a picture of one 
obsessed with his own greatness, or one tied to a purely 
idiosyncratic popular propaganda, have only been able 
to do so by ignoring the bulk of the evidence. 

The religion which Wesley gave back to the people was 
no substitute narcotic. Historians have implied that in- 
stead of being drunk for a penny on gin, and dead drunk 
for twopence, and so able to put up with the horrors of 
life, the populace was now either lulled to sleep or rocked 
into frenzy by the Methodist preachers, and so were able 
to ignore the injustices under which they smarted. They 
now looked on their sufferings as a way to heaven, not 
a pretext for revolution. This is not the whole truth. As 
in all true Christian teaching, this new understanding of 
religion as love, the preaching of the primacy of love as 
a spiritual thing rooted in experience, prompted an added 
concern for truth and justice on earth. Instead of fighting 
merely selfishly for individual rights, men began in the 
next century to crusade against injustice throughout so- 
ciety. The followers of Welsey were strong amongst these. 
Nonconformist conscience was born. 
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ST. FRANCIS XAVIER: A JAPANESE PORTRAIT 


THE HIDDEN CHRISTIANS 


. 


ver 400 years ago, during the feudalistic Edo era, 

Francis Xavier introduced Christianity into Japan 
and the new faith soon became popular. In the early seventeenth 
century, Japan’s feudal rulers, the Shogun, annoyed by petty 
rivalries among different missionary orders and worried by 
the growth of Christianity, either killed or banished all Catholic 
priests. Belief in Christianity was forbidden and its adherents 
were arrested and punished. Nearly a million suffered brutal 
martyrdoms under the blades of the Samurai. Some managed to 
escape to coastal islands or areas of what is now the Prefecture 
of Nagasaki. Although their religious observances have greatly 
degenerated and they are out of communion with Rome, the 
4,000 “Hanare” or Hidden Christians are the direct spiritual 
descendants of St. Francis Xavier’s sixteenth-century converts. 
Without priests, schools or books, the Hanare have managed to 
preserve much of their faith from generation to generation. 

In order to survive, the Hanare had to disguise their prayers, 
which soon had many pagan overtones, and maintain the strict 
secrecy which has now become habitual. Over the centuries, 
filial loyalty to their ancestors (ten of whose places of 
martyrdom are venerated as shrines) became the particular 
strength of their religion. 

Though missionaries returned to Japan 75 years ago, only 
half of the Hanare came back to the Church. Fear of future 
persecutions, antagonism with the missionaries over violations 
of their relics, and a romantic sense of fidelity to the past 
made many of them reluctant to accept the “new” 
form of Christianity. The Bishop of Nagasaki is said to be 
willing to receive them, allowing them to retain their old 





customs and prayers with the aberrations corrected. However, 
there are few priests in Japan able to devote themselves to 


their re-conversion. 


A scene from a new Japanese movie, 
CHRIST IN BRONZE, shows how many of the 
Japanese Christians were martyred. 





A procession of the relic box from the Obansho, where it is 
kept, to the Odoh or church for worship, is done every 

three years at the Osenjyo matsuri (Easter ) festival. No one 
may speak until the box reaches the church. 


he Hanare are led by an Ojisama, an elder e 
every decade, who carries a stick as a symbol 9 
authority and is in charge of keeping the relies 
the martyrs and whatever ancient Christian 
the group possesses. There are also three Obanyuku, 
or assistants to the elder, who are permitted to handle 
the Hirakazuno-hako, a large box venerated as a god 
and thought to have once contained a Host. Once every 
three years, at a great Easter festival, the sacred 
relics are removed from the box and venerated. 
Following the veneration there is a feast similar to 
the Christian agape, at which traditionally the Hanare 
eat until they can hardly walk. 

Among the most common remnants of the faith are The 
Ofuda tablets, similar to the rosary, with tablets for on 
each of the joyful, sorrowful and glorious mysteries of t 
and one inscribed Amen. The Ofuda is recited at Gomesa 
which literally means Holy Mass. Other prayers recited 





in unintelligible Portuguese or Latin are the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Ave Maria, a litany of the saints (called a 
“caliing upon gods”) and the Agnus Dei. Corruption 
over the centuries renders Laudate as taotate, Magnificat 
manikeka. 

Among the sacraments, the Hanare believe in baptism | 
(unfortunately the corruption of the wording leads 
canonists to doubt the validity of their baptisms), but” 
retain only vague reminiscences of others. A whip, 
for discipline, is called an Otepenska, derived from 
the Portuguese word for penitence. No notion remains 7 
of sin and forgiveness; the Eucharist is remembered only 
as a mysterious word. 

In their liturgical calendar (carefully prepared each ~ 
year) the feasts of Zun (corruption of the Portuguese — 
Lent), of “the Rising” and twenty others are celebrateds 


The villages of Hanare are organized in small groups 


called Kompan-Ya, roughly corresponding to 
Confraternities. The Kompan-Ya worship together by 
offering gifts, especially rice, to the Hirakazuno-hako. 
Small groups also recite the rosary together, help 
maintain secrecy and dissuade members from 

leaving the sect. 

The younger Hanare are beginning to complain about 
the expenses of the twenty festivals and, feeling shame 7 
over their hidden religion, have become Shintoists, : 
Buddhists or Catholics. And yet most Japanese Catholics 
feel a nostalgia for the passing of the Hanare with their 
rich, colorful traditions and their memories of the 
golden age of St. Francis Xavier. 


After receiving rice cakes and wine 
worship, the Hanare feast unt 
can hardly walk. The Osenjyo matsurt 
greatest of the twenty Hanare fei 











The Hanare trinity is 
composed of Mary, Christ and one 
of the martyrs of the samurai. 


A Hanare crosses himself at forehead, chin and 
breast before praying during the Easter festival. 
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The religious revival A cool look 


ata contemporary phenomenon 


AMERICA may or may not be experi- 
encing a religious revival but we are 
clearly in the middle of some process 
of change having to do with religion. 
There is a good deal of talk going on 
but talk about faith is not the same 
thing as faith, and may even be its 
enemy; and it isn’t unknown for men 
to become more loquacious at a 
friend’s wake than they ever were in 
his living presence. On the other 
hand, if religion in this country is 
alive and growing, the conversation 
and the books may be a sign of it 
and may even serve as an instrument 
of further growth. But we ought not 
take anything like that for granted. 

In any case, the books continue to 
multiply. I mean the kind of books 
that take up religion as a problem, as 
a phenomenon or some sort of evi- 
dence; that see it in relation to other 
things, such as the state, democracy 
or freedom, the temper of the times. 
The genre is a legitimate one, though 
productive of much fuzzy thinking, 
and in some ways a peculiarly Amer- 
ican one: there is something in our 
institutions and national experience 
that makes necessary and relevant a 
continuing debate about religion’s 
place. 

Four recent books illustrate what | 
have been saying. All four reflect in 
varying degrees concern with the cur- 
rent state of religion in America, with 
the so-called religious revival and the 
quality of popular religiosity, with 
inter-faith relations and tensions, and 
with the role of organized religion in 
a democracy. 

Stanley J. Rowland Jr.’s Land in 
Search of God (Random House, 
$3.95), addresses itself to the theme 
in the broadest way, endeavoring to 
get behind the diverse manifestations 
of “America’s awakening interest in 
religion” to discover the deeper mean- 
ings of what is happening, the inter- 
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relatedness of the phenomena and 
their implications for the future. A 
cool, though not particularly forceful 
or original investigator, Rowland is 
not overly impressed by statistics, 
nor is he uniformly enthusiastic about 
the quality of America’s new interest 
in religion. He thinks that what is 
back of the current revival is the 
need for community and for new 
sources of meaning in an age and 
among a people that increasingly lack 
both, and that these needs are not 
always met with full seriousness and 
intelligence. 

But Rowland is on the whole con- 
vinced that something important and 
essentially positive is going on. He 
puts much of his own enthusiasm in 
the service of what he calls prophetic 
religion, which he conceives pf as 
having a sociological (and liberal) 
bias and which he feels must come 


more and more to the front if — 


America is to fulfill her responsibil- 
ities to the world. 

One comment it is possible to make 
about this is that while such a harness- 
ing of religion to progressive and 
humane social ends is certainly pref- 
erable to its frequent alliance with 
superpatriotism and economic con- 
servatism, to make religion any kind 
of adjunct to social or political exis- 
tence is to injure it in a central way. 

Leo Pfeffer is a writer who also be- 
lieves in keeping religion and the 
state apart, though for quite different 
reasons. In Creeds in Competition 
(Harper, $3.00), he outlines a case 
for strict observance of the First 
Amendment, the law on which, of 
course, the separation of church and 
state in this country has been based. 
He argues for the so-called broad in- 
terpretation as against the narrow, 
which means that he wants religion 
kept out of public life, especially pub- 
lic education, as much as is feasible. 


- 


and that he thinks the founding fath. 
ers and most present-day Americans 
wanted and want it that way. 

Pfeffer sees the basic antagonisms 
stemming from religious differences 
as lying between the Catholic Church 
on the one hand and Judaism and 
Protestantism on the other. He is crit. 
ical of Catholic actions in such fields 
as censorship and child adéption, and 
also of American Catholicism’s ap. 
parent inheriting of the Puritan-Cal. 
vinist preoccupation with the evils of 
sex. He clearly prefers the Jewish. 
Protestant-Liberal side and hopes that 
it will continue to be the chief force 
shaping our society. 

But Pfeffer is no Blanshard: not 
only does he acknowledge the Cath. 
olic right to separate schools and a 
divergent attitude on such matters as 
birth control and divorce, he even 
thinks all this a good thing. He is in 
favor of what he calls “competition” 
among the various religious bodies, 
arguing that democracy benefits by 
such non-violent wrestling—a combat 
of ideas and principles—and that the 
people can be trusted to choose wisely 
from what is offered them. 

If Pfeffer’s thesis is rather naive 
and if his ideas on Catholicism suffer 
from inadequate information and oc- 
casional misreadings, his book is a 
relief against the general low level 
of controversy today. At least it pro- 
vides a meeting ground which serious 
and humble representatives of the 
various religions can occupy with the 
possibility of fruitful intercourse. 

Communication of this kind does 
seem to have been achieved in at least 
a minimal way in Religion in Amer- 
ica (Meridian, $1.45), a volume of 
essays that were originally delivered 
as talks at a seminar on “Religion in 
a Free Society” held in New York last 
year under the auspices of the Fund 
for the Republic. The book has been 
capably edited by John Cogley; the 
eleven contributors (four Protestants, 
four Jews, three Catholics) include 
some distinguished men; none of the 
pieces falls below a high standard of 
literacy and vigor. 

If the total effect is not very excit- 
ing it is perhaps because such semi- 
nars are still too unfamiliar a pro- 
cedure in our intellectual life to be 
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“THE PRIMARY SCHOOL OF SANCTITY” 


During the 19th Annual North American Liturgi- 
cal Week the Church year was described as 
“the primary school of sanctity’ . . . as “‘our 
. and as an 


The 


speakers further emphasized that its Christian 


sacramental school of holiness” 


“anticipation of the glory of eternity.” 


life seasons form one cycle—that of Christ. 

A new Church year has begun. 

To share in this daily life of the Mystical Body 
of Christ is necessary for all—and should begin 
early in life. 

Boys and girls can and must be initiated 
naturally and understandably into the true spirit 
of the Church year . . . in a way that will help 
them want to live as full Christians. 

Thousands of catechists, teaching boys and 


girls in religious instruction classes, have found 








GEO. A. PFLAUM, PUBLISHER, INC. 


valuable help in achieving this aim through the 
regular use of the weekly Confraternity 


Messengers. In these religious instruction 
. Bible 


the Catechism is translated 


weeklies, the Church year comes alive . 
history is relived ... 
into practice. 

The theme of study this year in the Young 
Catholic Messenger (for grades 6-9) and the 
Junior Catholic Messenger (for grades 3-6) 
is the Commandments. Our Little Messenger 
(for grades 2 and 3) prepares children for First 
Holy Communion. 

You can help your boys and girls appreciate 
this ‘primary school of sanctity’’—the living of 
the Church year. Have them read and study 
their own editions of the Confraternity Mes- 
sengers in your religion classes. (Sample 


copies on request.) 
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clear of the vagueness and irrelevan- 
cy, the awkward clinging to one’s own 
position that marks men who have 
long been out of touch with one an- 
other. Still, there are a number of 
valuable insights in the book, as well 
as some healthful clearing of the air. 

In accordance with the seminar’s 
theme, most of the essays deal with 
one or another aspect of the relation 
of religion to American society, espe- 
cially in its quality as a free democ- 
racy. Leo Pfeffer is on hand again 
with a shortened version of his argu- 
ment for church-state separation; 
Will Herberg, on the other hand, 
speaks up for greater participation of 
religion in public education (he sym- 
pathizes with the Catholic position on 
the various school-aid controversies, 
though advising against pressing the 
claim in the light of current majority 
opinion); Reinhold Niebuhr con- 
tributes a note on pluralism in Amer- 
ica; Stringfellow Barr a witty broad- 
side against censorship; Father John 
Courtney Murray a plea for recogni- 
tion of the legitimacy of minority 
grouping for common action; and 
Father Walter Ong an apostrophe to 
the “dialogue,” a Martin Buber-in- 
fluenced sermon on the virtues and 
necessities of continual communica- 
tion between the religious and the 
secular. 

There is one frankly partisan piece 
—J. H. Nichols’ strictures on Cath- 
olic education, which he regards as 
dangerous to the community because 
it refuses to allow public review of its 
content and standards. But there are 
also several essays which cut beneath 
positions and controversy. Among 
these are Paul Tillich’s paper on the 
relation of religion to freedom and 
Father Gustave Weigel’s on the prop- 
er role of the Church vis-a-vis social 
action. Perhaps the most impressive 
of all is Abraham Heschel’s The Re- 
ligious Message, which pleads for a 
spiritual activity stripped of “use- 
fulness” and expediency and restored 
to its primal function as reverence, 
sacrifice and mystic ‘appreciation’. 
—RIcHARD GILMAN 


ALSO OF INTEREST 
THat THEY May BE One, by Gregory 
Baum, O.S.A. (Newman, $3.50). A 


Plea for the necessity of an ecumenical 
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dialogue between Catholics and Protes- 
tants. Father Baum cites no fewer than 
101 papal homilies, bulls, letters and 
encyclicals in support of his argument 
that such a dialogue in our times is 
mandatory. From the time of Leo XIII 
to Pius XII, he says, the popes have 
seen ever more clearly the Church’s 
obligation to work for the unity of 
Christians. What remains to be devel- 
oped is the theological content of the 
discussion, and in this regard the Holy 
Office insists that Catholic theologians 
study the movement for unity in the 
light of the doctrine and principles it 
has laid down. But this need not de- 
flect us in any way from pursuing the 
goal of union; today more than ever, 
says Baum, Protestantism itself is re- 
ceptive at least to the groundwork that 
will have to precede its return to the 
fellowship established by Christ. 
—Peter WALSH 


PsycCHOPATHIC PERSONALITY AND NEv- 
rosis, by A.A.A. Terruwe (Kenedy, 
$3.50). An original and stimulating dis- 
cussion of non-psychotic mental disor- 
ders considered in the light of Thomis- 
tic rational psychology and especially 
directed to priests who have psycho- 
paths and neurotics under their spiritual 
care. Dr. Terruwe is a Dutch psychia- 
trist whose Thomist-oriented approach 
to the mentally ill has engendered a 
lively controversy in Europe; this trans- 
lation of one of her books should evoke 
a similar response in America. 


InisH Stories AND P ays, ‘by Paul 
Vincent Carroll (Devin-Adair, $4.00). 
An anthology—uneven in quality—of 
eight short stories, three one-act plays 
and one full-length drama. Mr. Carroll 
is at his best in two of the stories—Me 
Da Went off the Bottle, which wittily 
depicts the tensions produced in a fam- 
ily when the father stops drinking, and 
She Went by Gently, a tender piece 
about a country midwife. The one-act 
plays are slight, sentimental and lack- 
ing in dramatic focus, but the full- 
length comedy, The Devil Came from 
Dublin, about border smuggling during 
World War II, is suspenseful and very 
funny. 


Monkey, by Wu Ch’Eng-En, translated 
by Arthur Waley (Grove Press, $1.75). 
A sixteenth-century Chinese folk novel 
which combines myth, nonsense, satire 
and sword-rattling adventure. It tells 
of the search for immortality of a rest- 
less and mischievous monkey, his con- 
flict with bureaucratic powers in heaven 
and finally his pilgrimage to India to 





get the sacred scriptures of Buddha 
and bring them back to China. Monkey 
has been a Chinese favorite for cen. 
turies and Mr. Waley’s droll and imag. 
inative translation guarantees its appeal 
to Western readers, too. 


Boy ON THE Roortop, by Tamas Szabo 
(Atlantic-Little, Brown, $3.75). A fif. 
teen-year-old boy’s account of his par. 
ticipation in the savage street fighting 
in Budapest during the Hungarian re. 
volt of 1956, and his eventual escape 
to Austria after the rebellion had been 
crushed by Soviet tanks. This is the 
sort of bizarre adventure story to which 
we have become all too accustomed in 
our time—children plunged into terror, 
violence and suffering, losing in brief, 
hopeless skirmishes their youth, inno- 
cence and sometimes their lives. 


Ways oF SuNLIGHT, by Samuel Selvon 
(St. Martin’s Press, $2.95). Nineteen 
stories about West Indians in Trinidad 
and London. Each of these poetic pieces 
is marked by gentle sympathy for the 
author’s compatriots, who work in the 
hot fields of the Caribbean or the dank 
subways of London, and whose trials 
and vicissitudes are set down with much 
humor and a fine ear for the whimsicali- 
ties of their speech. 











For all Catholic Books 
SEE, WRITE OR WIRE 


ALVERNIA 


CANADA’S CATHOLIC 
BOOK HOUSE 
a 
Fast Delivery 
Gift Certificates 
Free Research 


Visit Alvernia 
70 Notre Dame West 
Near Place d’Armes 
Montreal, Quebec 
VI. 9-2924 

















People 50 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 


... and mail it today to find out 
how you can still apply for a $1,000 
life insurance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without bur- 
dening your family. 


You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 
one will call on you! 


Write today, simply giving your 
name, address and year of birth. 
Mail to Old American Insurance 
Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. L165N 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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City & zone 





JUBILEE’S Shon 





Guile 





COLOR ETCHINGS 
by Barbara Neustadt 





7) MADONNA OF THE THRUSH, 
12 x 18 inches 





8) THE SHEPHERDS, 15 x 18 inches 


Barbara Neustadt is a young Ameri- 
can artist who has been widely ex- 
hibited in the U.S. For the last six 
years she has been specializing in 
print-making. ... Each of the above 
etchings is printed in four colors and 
is limited to an edition of fifty copies. 
The price for each is $15. 





A reproduction 
of the famous 


BLACh VIRGIN 


of Montserrat 


This is a beautiful replica of 
a centuries-old statue vener- 
ated by millions of pilgrims 
to Spain. Height, ten inches; 
made of composition wood; 
painted in gold, black, red 
and white. ITEM NO. 6: Price, 


$25 
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JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Enclosed is $ 


(circle numbers of items you want to buy): 
SM 33-08 & 09 


.. 7 8 9 SM 33-04 
SM 33-28 SM 45-03 





. Please send me the following 


SM 33-27 





Name 








Street 











Watch 
JUBILEE’s 


Shon 
Guil 


for further 
art treasures, 
both original 

works and 
high-quality 


reproductions 


| 





JAPANESE MARIAN DOLL 


Trappistine nuns in Japan help sup- 
port themselves with hand-made ma- 
donnas in the great tradition of Japa- 
nese doll-making. Standing sixteen 
inches high, each madonna is of silk, 
with hand-painted face, brocade ki- 
mono, pearl rosaries and long hair 
combed and tied Japanese style. With 
the madonna comes a 22”-high wooden 
showcase, ready for assembly (you 
have to supply glass). ITEM NO. 9: 
Price: $30 





JUBILEE has the 
Gelineau Psalms 


In its October, 1958 issue, JUBILEE ran 
an article about a new way of singing 
the psalms—a vernacular version by 
the French Jesuit, Father Joseph 
Gelineau. Since then we have had re- 
quests for the French psalm records, 
so we have imported a limited num- 
ber of them (they’re all twelve inch 
33 1/3 LP), along with some Byzan- 
tine rite records of special interest. 
We particularly recommend Father 
Gelineau’s first record, the winner of 
the Grand Prix. 


SM 33-04 PSAUMES (Gelineau, Grand 
Prix). $7.50 

SM 33-08 & 09 PSAUMES (Gelineau). 
This album consists of two records, 
$15 

SM 33-27 VEPRES ET MATINES 
(Grand Prix). The Russian Ortho- 
dox liturgy, $7.50 

SM 83-28 QUATOR KEDROFF Rus- 
sian liturgical chants (10-inch), $5 

SM 45-03 SEIGNEUR MON AMI Songs 
by the famous folk-singing Jesuit, 
Pére Aime Duval (45 rpm), $3 














TWAS MILITARY A 
St st. PAUL, MIN 





GADEWY LIBRARY 
INNESOTA 


THIS HIGHLY ACCLAIMED WORK 
IS YOURS FREE UPON ENROLLMENT! 


Sheen’s monumental 559-page Life of Christ, 
written with compassion and brilliant scholar- 
ship, is the summation of over twenty-five years 
of dedicated research. Father Harold Gardiner 
says in the New York Times Book Review, “no 
one will fail to hear in this synthesis an elo- 
quent voice which is saying again for our times, 
and in contemporary rhetoric, what the great 
Fathers of the early Church said for their flocks.” 
A regular $6.50 value, the book is being offered 
as a free enrollment premium only by the Cath- 
olic Literary Foundation. 


/ 
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like 


as a member of the 


lhis 
Catholic Literary Foundation, 


America’s leading Catholic book club. 


Sheen's Life of Christ, the valuable premium 
pictured here, is typical of the quality CLF 
members consistently receive. If you are 
interested in keeping up to date on new ; 
Catholic books, if you enjoy authors like Thome : 
Merton, Helen C, ¢ 
White, Ronald 

Knox, Michael 

McLaverty and 

other distinguished writers, if you want 
publishers’ editions of all books you order, 
please note these facts: 


“Forecast,” a 16-page magazine of reviews, is 
free each month to CLF members. 


You purchase the monthly feature selection at” 
a low $3.00, often savings of 40% over 
regular prices. 


You receive top-quality publishers’ editions of 4 
books — even free book dividends.* 


Your only obligation as a member of CLF is #0) 
purchase four books a year from more than 

a hundred which will be offered. You need ~ 
never take a book you don’t want. Only those ~ 
you would like will come to you, 
on a five-day return privilege basis. 


a 


*A free book dividend is yours after every fourth 
purchase. These dividends are valued up to $6.50, but 
you receive yours free as a CLF member. All books offered 
by the Catholic Literary Foundation are approved 
Catholic titles, age: to conform to the highest standards: 
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THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSI 


Please send the book | a checked as my first selection. 
be billed later. 
| (J THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX, Ronald Knox . 
Regular price, $4.50; members’ price, $3.00 © 
a price, $3.95; 


1 understand that | will 7 


| (1) THE GLORIOUS FOLLY, Louis de Wohl 
| 0 A KINGDOM AND A CROSS, Helene Mag 


members’ price, $3.00 Ff 


5 le price, $3.75; 
| (] YOU, Rev. M. Raymond Regular price, $4.50; 
(0 THE CHOICE, Michael McLaverty Regular price, $3.75; 


You may enter my name as a member of The Catholic Literary Foundation and send 

| me free Sheen‘s Life of Christ. 1! need purchase only four books during the next 
twelve months to fulfill our agreement, after which time | may cancel if | wish. 

| A free book dividend will be sent to me after every fourth purchase as long as | § 
remain a member. 


members’ price, $3.00" 
members’ price, $3.00 
members‘ price, $3.00 | 


| Occupation Age, if under 21 
(This offer good only in U. $., its possessions, and Canada.) 








